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FEELING AND UNDERSTANDING. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1850. 


EELINGS are the thoughts of the heart ; 
and I use the word thought here in a 
more literal sense than it is generally used in 
this connection. We think with the heart as 
really as with the brain, that is, we feel things 
to be true, as well as think or see them 
to be true;—and by narrowly scrutinizing 
feelings, we shall see that they resolve them- 
selves into thoughts, opinions, declarations of 
truth, on all sorts of subjects. 

Now we know that the thoughts of the un- 
derstanding are very often false, and we, in 
our minds, affirm things that are true or false 
according to the state of knowledge or igno- 
rance we are in. A very uncultivated, dark 
mind, thinks falsehood almost exclusively ; 
then in proportion as the understanding be- 
comes cultivated, the thoughts become cor- 
rect; and as it becomes thoroughly enlightened 
by the Spirit of truth, its thoughts become 
exclusively true. But the mere fact that we 
think a proposition true, is no evidence that it 
is true. It depends entirely on the spiritual 
position of our minds, and the point in the 
scale of intelligence which we have reached, 
whether what we think is true or not. All 
this may be said of the thoughts of the heart, 
that is, of the feelings. The fact that we feel 
things to be true, is no evidence that they are 
trye. . Here again, as in the other case in re- 





spect to the understanding, we know that our 
feelings are many times false. 

As the thoughts of the understanding may 
be conformed or not to the reality of things, 
so the thoughts of the heart, may be con- 
formed or not to reality, and the mere fact 
that we feel a thing to be true, isno evidence 
that it is true. We are bound to assume in 
the case of the heart, as in the case of the 
understanding, that an uncultivated, dark 
heart, thinks falsehood almost exclusively, i. e., 
its thoughts are not conformed to the reality 
of things; and the harmony of feelings with 
the reality increases as we ascend in the scale 
of cultivation: and when we are in harmony 
with the pure Spirit of life, then our feelings 
are true, and not till then. 

In order then that we may put ourselves in 
the way to be right, we must begin by being 
modest and teachable; and must assume as a 
matter of course, that so far as we are short 
of free, full communion with the Spirit of life, 
so far our feelings are to be distrusted, as well 
as the thoughts of our understandings. I 
would put this rule to myself, and all others, 
as the best and most summary method of judg- 
ing our feelings, viz.:—Do I feel God? I 
am sure life is capable of feeling life; and of 
all beings in existence, God is most palpably 
manifest to pure life. ‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” Do I see 
God? That is, does my heart distinctly per- 
ceive his beauty and glory? If not, I am 
bound to assume that my feelings are all 
wrong ; for if this first feeling is not right, all 
the rest will partake of the grossness which 
prevents my seeing God. “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God.” Why ? 
Because there is a refinement in them that 
brings them into sympathy with God, and 
makes his Spirit, pure as it is, palpable to 
them ; and the reason why we cannot see God, 
and the refined existences about his throne, is 
simply our grossness. We have no right to 
account ourselves pure, or trust our feelings 
in any other direction, if we are not pure 
enough to see God. We are certainly bound 
to conclude that we are radically gross, if we 
do not perceive the central glory; and if we 
are radically gross, then all the feelings that 
branch out of the center of the life must par- 
take of that grossness, and so be more or less 
false. Our thoughts and feelings will be true 
when they take their tone and direction from 
life that is pure enough to mingle with the 
Spirit of truth. 

The Spirit of truth is a perfect vital combi- 
nation of the thoughts of the heart and the 


thoughts of the mind ; it is living trath—God’s 
thoughts and feelings absolutely combined. 
God’s image is male and female—Father and 
Son—and they are to each other as man to 
woman ; and the Spirit of truth is the efflux 
from that combination or duality of Father 
and Son. 


It is required therefore inorder to our re- 
ceiving the Spirit of truth, that harmony be 
brought about in ourselves between these two, 
feeling and understanding. As the Spirit of 
truth is a perfect spirit, and perfect because 
it is a combination of these two elements, so 
the perfect spirit in us, is one in which the 
thoughts of the heart, or feelings, flow freely 
through the understanding and can give a 
reason for themselves. They are not unintelli- 
gible feelings which have no reason in them, 
but they can assert themselves through the 
understanding and tongue, logically and cor- 
rectly. And, vice versa, the perfect spirit is 
one in which the thoughts of the understand- 
ing, and conclusions of the reasoning faculties 
flow promptly and easily through the feelings, 
and become at once practical parts of our life. 
The thoughts of our understanding immedi- 
ately establish themselves in our life, and the. 
thoughts of our life immediately work them- 
selves out through the reasoning faculties, 
and there is a perfect reciprocal play be- 
tween them, each supporting the other, and 
each correcting and refining the other. This 
is salvation. 


SELECTIONS FROM CG. W. N.’S WRITINGS. 





(Under the above heading it is proposed to reprint many of 
the contributions of Groner W. Noyes to our past publica- 
tions. The reader will observe a gradual progress in thought 
- + ing those first presented having been written in 
early life. 





From the Perfectionist, Sept. 27, 1845. 
‘6 THERE REMAINETH A REST TO THE 
PEOPLE OF GOD.” 


L i reflecting upon the subject presented in 
this passage and its connection, in the 4th 
chapter of Hebrews, three points of inquiry 
are suggested. Ist. Respecting the nature 
of the rest spoken of. 2d. The time when 
those for whom it is prepared may énter it. 
8d. The means by which it is attained. I of- 
fer briefly my conclusions on these points. 


1. The nature of the rest that remaineth 
for the people of God. It can not be a state 
of indolence or inaction—because this is con- 
trary to the nature and constitution of man ; 
and such a state would preclude the possibility 
of any improvement on the part of its subjects, 
The heavenly hosts, also, who must be sup- 





posed to enjoy this inheritance, are not inac- 
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tive. It is called emphatically God’s rest. 
It is a state that involves freedom from all sin; 
because its existence in the soul is wholly in- 
compatible with the spiritual tyranny of the 
devil. The sinning Jewscould not attain to it. 
“ Tf Joshua had given them rest,” said the apos- 
tle, “‘ then, would he not afterward have spoken 
of another day.” In its highest sense it im- 
plies that its subjects stand in perfect conform- 
ity with every fact and law which God has 
given for the government of his creation. The 
result of this must be perfect rest, accompa- 
nied with perfect happiness. It is the repose 
of the glorified sons of God; combined, never- 
theless, with the greatest degree of activity of 
mind and will. ‘ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” 


2. The time when those for whom it is 
prepared may enter into it. It is evident that 
rest in respect to the body can not be attained 
till the external dominion of evil is shaken off 
by the resurrection of the dead; which Paul 
was pressing forward to apprehend. ‘“ Even 
we ourselves,” says he, “ which have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body.” ‘The judgment also must be 
perfected, and the external character rectified 
by suffering, before there can be a complete 
introduction to the divine rest. But in respect 
to the soul, the blessedness of this condition 
constitutes the present reward of the Chris- 
tian. The center of his life has done with the 
ceaseless disturbance that agitates the children 
of this world, and has found a resting place in 
fellowship with God. Having taken upon him 
the yoke of Christ and learned of him, ac- 
cording to the promise, he finds rest to his 
soul. ‘* We which have believed,” says the 
apostle, “‘ do enter into rest.” 


8. The means by which it is attained. 
These are very simple, as explained in the chap- 
ter before us. The negative part of the process 
is described in the tenth verse. “ He that is 
entered into his rest, he also hath ceased from 
his own works as God did from his.” The 
positive action is shown in the passage just 
quoted. ‘“ We which have believed do enter 
into rest.” It appears then that an abandon- 
ment of ourselves and our works, and a sin- 
cere faith in Christ alone, forever establishes 
in our inmost hearts, peace and quietness. 


Here is a great problem solved. The nev- 
er-ending labor of men is to attain rest—a 
condition in which they shall no longer be 
goaded on by inexorable and unappeasable 
wants. Unhappily, the more strenuous their 
efforts to gain this state in the common way, 
the more impossible does its attainment become, 
and frequently the more wesrisome and unsat- 
isfactory do their present material enjoyments 
appear. Who hag not more than once in his 
life felt constrained to exclaim with David, “O 
that I had wings like $ dove! for then would 
I flee away and be at rest.”” The search of 
the world for this thing is as fruitless as that 
of the demons, who are said to “ walk through 


dry places, seeking rest, and finding none ;” 
and for the same reason, viz., under the gui- 
dance of spiritual blindness, they seek it in a 
direction where it absolutely is not and can not 
be. Rest for the soul can only be obtained by 
conforming to the great existing facts that 
affect the spiritual nature. This is the first 
and most important step. An extension of 
the same principle will in time bring into order 
and truth all the remaining seats of anarchy 
and error, and give man an introduction into 
the true and everlasting sabbath. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 

ed O be spiritually minded is life and 

peace.” This passage clearly points 
out to us the nature of true religion. It does 
not consist in forms, n»r in actions, or thoughts, 
or beliefs. It consists in the spiritual mind 
—in a life that is back of all thinkings and 
doings. We are made spiritually minded, 
or religious, by having the life of Christ per- 
vade our hearts and minds, our nervous and 
spiritual systems—thus making us throughout 
new creatures, resurrection beings. With 
that resurrection power of the life of Christ 
fully operative within us, we shall have peace, 
reconciliation with God and with all things, 
and be continually edifying and fruitful in 
all good works. The spiritual mind, or 
true life, will insinuate itself into all eur 
thoughts and actions. We can not explain 
it, any more than we can tell why a certain 
vegetable life will produce a countless num- 
ber of forms exactly alike, as is seen in the 
leaves of a tree. But so it is: just as cer- 
tainly as the life of Christ pervades our men- 
tal and spiritual constitutions, just so certain- 
ly will it manifest itself in all we do. 


Editorial Correspondence. 
REUNION OF THE EDWARDS FAMILY. 
VILLAGE OF STOCKBRIDGE---SURROUNDING SCENERY 
---PROSE AND POETRY OF AN INDIAN LEGEND 
---THE MUDHEKANEOKS---MISSIONS---THE EDWARDS 
GATHERING---HOSPITALITY---ADDRESSES---SPECULA- 
TIONS OF A STIRPICULTURIST, ETC, 


Stockbridge, Mass., Sept. '7; 1870. 

The western counties of Massachusetts are fa- 
vored with fine scenery ; that of Berkshire is particu- 
larly celebrated, and, of its several towns,.Stock- 
bridge is perhaps best known. Its attractions 
are manifold. First, the village itself isa charm- 
ing one, a model in its way. Its streets are 
well laid out, sufficiently broad, finely shaded with 
elms and maples. The branches of one of the elms 
cover a space ninety-six feet in diameter; and the 
same tree has, rooted in a notch twelve or fifteen 
feet above the ground, a flourishing currant bush 
whose red fruit hangs down in tempting clusters. 
The houses are, with few exceptions, of wood, gen- 
erally of a Shaker drab color, and so far as I observed, 
always denote thrift and good order, and often 
wealth. There are, indeed, many persons in the 
place who count their possessions with long rows 
of figures. The hum of machinery is not heard, 
and there are no indications of rapid growth or 
enterprising trade. On the other hand, there are 
few signs of decay. The people take pride in their 
village, and have organized a society for beautify- 
ing it, called “Laurel Hill Association.” Many 
lovers of quiet country life and beautiful scenery 
come from New York and other cities, and spend 
the summer months in Old Stockbridge. The 





single hotel, though large for such a village (the 





entire township with its three villages has a total 
population of less than 3,000), is generally overflow 
ing at this season of the year. 

SURROUNDING SCENERY. 

Every one I met had something to say in praise 
of Stockbridge and the surrounding scenery; the 
oldest settlers were apparently as enthusiastic as the 
visitor who was taking his first look. The great 
Edwards is said te have become very much attached 
to the place, and to have wept when called, to leave 
it to enter upon his duties as President of Princeton 
College. One obtains probably the finest view when 
standing upon the high plateau north of the village, 
near the residence of David Dudley Field. In the 
valley below lies the village, with its main street 
extending east and west; the valley itself stretches 
away to the southward, (of varying width, but in 
its broadest portion perhaps a couple of miles), and 
finally disappears as the ridges on either hand curve 
inward; through it the beautiful Housatonic, here 
half a dozen rods in width, winds its irregular course, 
at one point making a large bend which is appropri- 
ately termed the “Ox Bow.” On the west is Stock- 
bridge Mountain ; farther south on the same side 
is Monument Mountain, rising 1,700 feet above 
the sea level, with its bold and bare limestone cliffs, 
made immortal (as some of the Stockbridge people 
say) by the lines of Bryant— 


“Sheer to the vale go down the bare old cliffs, 
Huge pillars, that in middle heaven upbear 
Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 
With moss, the growth of centuries, and there 
Of chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt 
Has splintered them.” 


In the south-west, more remote, Mt. Everett lifts 
its head 600 feet above the highest peak of Monu- 
ment Mountein. In the south-east is seen Bear-town 
Mountain; and a spur of this running north, and 
facing the valley on the east, is called Little Mountain, 
in the clefts of which there is a gorge, named “ Ice 
Glen,” where ice, it is said, may be collected at any 
season. The glen is justly famed for its rugged wild- 
ness, if the photograph I brought away is a genuine 
production. On the north is Rattle-Snake Mountain, 
designated by the aborignal inhabitants as Deow- 
kook, or Hill of the Wolves. There are other emi- 
nences near the village. Laurel Hill, called by the 
natives Aumhoo-ne-moo-seek Woo-chook, is really beau- 
tiful. It is appropriately named, for a considerable 
portion of its summit is covered with mountain 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia.) It is immediately in the 
rear of the academy, and not more than one-fourth 
of a mile from the most central part of the village. 
The people have taken some pains to make it a pleas- 
ant place of ramble, while they have had the good 
taste not to seriously disturb its more characteristic 


features. 
INDIAN LEGEND. 


Before leaving the mountains let me refer to an old 
Indian legend connected with one mountain already 
mentioned. As I was walking over the hill north of 
the village I overtook one of the oldest inhabitants, 
who seemed communicative. “From the highest 
cliff of yonder motintain,” he said, “ once jumped an 
Indian squaw, after drinking a pint of whiskey. 
Every Indian who has since passed the spot has 
deposited a stone, and hence the name “ Monument 
Mountain.” But my informant was a prosaic, 
matter-of-fact sort of man. Bryant’s version is the 
one more generally given, namely, that 


The fairest of India‘ id bright ved, 
e fairest of Indian maids, 
With wealth of raven-tresses,"’ ’ 


loved her cousin; that such a love was deemed by 
the stern morality of her tribe incestuous, 


Agai ther ee d ae with bi 
nst her love, and r er heart 
As simple Indian maiden might ;"” 


was not successful in her fight against nature and 
passion, lost her merry laugh and light step, grew 
pale and weak, until finally one day, 


“ when the sun grew low 
And the shadows long, she threw herself 
From the steep rock and perished,” 


Over her grave the tribe 
* Built imp] 
Of email loose stones. "Thenestorward all who passed 
Hunter, and dame, and virgin, laid a stone, 
In silence on the pile.” 
RIVER INDIANS AND MISSIONS, 
This valley, and these hills and mountains, were 


once the hunting-grovnds of the Housatonic or 
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Muhhekaneok Indians, “ the people of the continually 
flowing waters,” or “ River Indians.” The name of 
“Stockbridge Indians” was probably applied to 
them after the town of Stockbridge was founded, 
and especially after their removal to Madison Coun- 
ty, New York, in 1785, whither they carried the name 
Stockbridge and applied it to their new settlement. 
To the same source are we indebted for the name 
given the long ridge of elevated land which flanks 
the Oneida valley on the west. And here I may 
remark, that as I stood upon the high plateau north 
of Stockbridge I was forcibly reminded of the 
beautiful valley in which the O. C. is located. The 
Oneida valley is broader, the ridges upon either side 
less bold, its river narrower and less deep, but the 
main features of the two landscapes are surprisingly 
similar. Were the Housatonic Indians attracted to 
Madison County by its geographical peculiarities as 
well as by the generosity and kindness of the Onei- 
das? Physical geographers might answer, ‘ Yes.’ 

In 1734 8 mission was established among the 
Housatonic Indians, with the consent of the entire 
tribe. John Sergeant, a native of Newark, N. J., 
left a tutorship in Yale College to become the first 
missionary among these people of the forest. He 
‘was an earnest man, and continued his labors of pastor 
and teacher in his chosen field until his death, July 
27, 1749, at the age of thirty-nine, leaving a flourish- 
ing Indian school, and a church of whites and In- 
dians. 

Jonathan Edwards succeeded Mr. Sergeant in the 
Stockbridge mission. He had recently been dis- 
missed by the Northampton church, (after having 
served as its pastor for twenty-three years), because 
he could not conscientiously favor the half-way cove- 
nant system which had been introduced by his im- 
mediate predecessor, allowing church privileges to all 
not absolutely immoral. He came here under 
peculiarly trying circumstances, but entered cour- 
ageously on his field of hard labor. Here he 
taught and wrought for seven years; here most of 
his great works were written; here his children 
were educated by himself and his faithful and highly 
gifted wife: here he was surrounded only with 
friends; here his great heart communed with God and 
nature; here with weak constitution and impaired 
health, he spent thirteen hours daily in his study, 
and discharged the many duties which devolved up- 
on him: and here to-day are assembled many of his 
descendants to honor his memory. 

I am here, not as one claiming blood relationship, 
but simply as a representative of the interest felt by 
the Oneida Community in Jonathan Edwards, and 
Sarah Pierrepont, and some of their descendants, 
on account of their religious character. Articles 
published in Nos. 13 to 20 of the current volume of 
the Crrcu.ar sufficiently indicate their deep earnest- 
ness and sincere faith in a living God, and that they 
have been mediums even down to the present gen- 
eration of the revival afflatus—Jonathan Edwards 
himself having been the chief instrument of the first 
of the great awakenings which have occurred in the 
United States, and at least two of his descendants, of 
the Dwight branch, foremost in those of the present 
century. 

THE GATHERING. 

The reader may recall the notice of this retinion 
published in the CrrcuLar of Aug. 15th. Ithad 
been in contemplation, I was told, for a year or 
more, and measures had been taken to make it a 
complete success. I heard the number of living 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards variously esti- 
mated from six to ten hundred. It was confidently 
expected that from three to five hundred would be 
here. There were actually less than two hundred 
present, probably less than one hundred and fifty. 
In response to an earnest request for the names of 
all at the gathering who were connected by blood 
or marriage with Jonathan Edwards, only one hun- 
dred and thirty-two were given. It has been stated 
to me by several persons that there are two parties in 
the family—one orthodox and rather inclined toward 
Calvyinistic principles; the other more liberal in 
doctrine ; and that the clan is also divided in re- 
spect to the best place at which to hold such a meet- 





ing—part favoring Stockbridge, and part Northamp- 
ton. The more orthodox wing, 1 judge, is repre- 
sented on the present occasion. 


STOCKBRIDGE HOSPITALITY. 


Before speaking more particularly of the meeting, 
let me express my sincere admiration of the hospi- 
tality displayed by the citizens of Stockbridge. They 
have not only spread on each day a sumptuous din- 
ner under the tent erected for the purpose near the 
church, and invited all to freely partake thereof, but 
have taken the visitors to their houses, and made 
them feel that “ it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Were the number double what it is, all would 
be generously cared for. I doubt whether even in 
that case a single one would be permitted to pay ho- 
tel charges. Here isa genuine outburst of hospitality, 
in which the entire village participates. It is perhaps 
the best feature of the occasion, and goes far to 
sanctify the whole affair. So far as the people of 
Stockbridge are concerned, the retinion is a complete 
success. 

THE ADDRESSES, ETC. 

Of the exercises within the church I can not 
speak with unqualified praise. The music, the ad- 
dresses, formal and informal, have been unequal to 
the occasion. There has been little to inspire the 
heart or stir the soul. The presiding officer of the 
first day was a blunderer and a poor speaker, and 
the speeches were not such as I anticipated, or such, 
it seems to me, as would have gladdened the heart of 
him they were intended to honor. The principal 
address was made by President Woolsey of Yale 
College, two hours or more being occupied in its de- 
livery, and most evidently wearying the audience, 
partly on account of its extreme length, but partly, 
also, because much of the matter had previously been 
read and re-read by them. It contained very copi- 
ous extracts from Dwight’s life of Edwards, with 
which the descendants were expected to be familiar. 
It was nevertheless a finished production, and that 
portion containing his own estimate and analysis of 
the character of his great ancestor was interesting 
and well received. Other speakers appeared too 
anxious to prove that Mr. Edwards was one of the 
greatest metaphysicians who has ever lived, and in 
doing so at least three had the same high authority 
on the witness-stand, Dr. Chalmers. Again, this fore- 
noon was to be taken up with purely informal address- 
es of afew muintes’ length, prompted, as some of the 
audience hoped, by the immediate inspiration of the 
hour. Imagine our surprise to see nearly every one 
mount the platform with manuscript in hand, written, 
for aught that appeared to the contrary, weeks ago. 

My purpose is not, however, to find fault, but ra- 
ther to watch for good. An original ode, sung Tues- 
day forenoon, was written by E. W. B. Canning of 
Stockbridge. Here is one of the stanzas: 


** Down the long years, to-day, 
Doth a bright spirit come, 
With glory’s proud array, 
Back to his ancient home. 
Again our vale its saint receives, 
And Faith believes his olden tale.” 


The address of welcome by Rev. Elias Cornelius 
Hooker of Stockbridge was short and appropriate, 
and very well delivered without the aid of notes. 
In the discourses which followed, the speakers 
touched upon such topics as the following : 

That in the character of Jonathan Edwards femi- 
nine and masculine traits were blended; that he 
was greatly indebted to the many sisters who 
flanked him on either side; that previous to enter- 
ing college he had no instruction outside of his 
father’s house; that he manifested remarkable 
mental ability when a youth; that his observations 
on the habits of a spider, written when twelve years 
of age, indicate such powers of accurate observation 
as might have made him an eminent natural philoso- 
pher ; that he graduated with honors, and began to 
preach when nineteen; that he early acquired the 
habit of solving all problems presented to him in 
morals, philosophy and religion, and tried difficult 
questions in mathematics and physics for amusement ; 
that he kept up constant inspection and criticism of 
his own personal habits and character ; that he was 
especially fortunate in securing his wife, who, 
the people said, had found the shorter way to 





heaven ; that he was settled at Northampton when 
twenty-three; that his labors there were greatly 
blessed ; that in the quarrel with the Northampton 
church respecting the half-way covenant Edwards 
was right; that his views upon this subject have been 
long accepted and held strongly even by the North- 
ampton church itself; that when he walked or rode 
about the country he used to secure the precious 
thoughts which came to him by pinning papers upon 
his garments as reminders ; that he was exceedingly 
temperate in all things ; that he was not a natural con- 
versationalist, and on this account excused himself 
from much visiting among his parishioners; that while 
his discourses were doctrinal and logical they were 
also exceedingly practical; that his power as a 
preacher was owing mainly to his own earnest con- 
victions ; that during his ministry at Northampton 
it was more a center of religious influence than any 
other place in New England; that though he re- 
ceived Whitefield when many churches and ministers 
turned their backs on him, he yet “ withstood him 
to his face” when necessary, criticising kindly his 
faults, and was a bulwark against the fanaticism 
which occasionally followed Whitefield’s preaching ; 
that he successfully resisted Arminianism; that he 
became the center of a more earnest group of minis- 
ters than had previously led public opinion in New 
England; that he had the poetic faculty, a keen 
appreciation of spiritual beauty, and might have be- 
come under favoring circumstances, perhaps the 
Milton of America; that he was a many-sided 
man, discovering truth every-where, and on this 
account his writings have been the arsenal from 
which many sects and parties have drawn their 
ammunition; that he was held in the highest 
esteem by Sir Wm. Hamilton, Dugald Stewart, 
Dr. Chalmers, and others in Scotland, England 
and Europe; that his discourses were always logi- 
cal, even when addressed to the simple and untu- 
tored savages; that his theology had among other 
good things salvation from hell; that there is more 
sound theology in the mouldering bones of Jonathan 
Edwards than in all the systems which exclude Christ 
and the Holy Ghost which have ever been pro- 
pounded by men, etc., etc. 


Last evening the Edwards descendants weré 
invited to visit the home in which their great ances- 
tor lived, and view his study, the room in which 
he slept (still unchanged), the small rough table 
at which he wrote, the wedding-dress of his wife, 
and other relics. At the church were volumes of 
Poole’s Annotations of the Bible which he used, his 
Latin valedictory at college, etc. 


STIRPICULTURAL SPECULATIONS. 


The living reminders before me of Jonathan 
Edwards were more interesting. I have often heard 
the exclamations, ‘“‘ What fine-looking men and wo- 
men!” Nearly all are superior in physique, and in 
evilence of mental power and culture. The pre- 
vailing type does not strongly recall President Ed- 
wards. It is perhaps the result of the combination 
with the Pierreponts and Dwights. The present 
generation have a more masculine physical devel- 
opment, and a more shrewd business-looking coun- 
tenance: still high, projecting foreheads, large heads, 
with great development of conscientiousness, rev- 
erence, and firmness, are seen in every pew of the 
old church. Here are present thirteen ministers and 
eight doctors of divinity, not including among the 
latter, two college Presidents who have LL.D., 
as well as D. D., attached to their names, besides 
many having other honored titles. What an argu- 
ment might be drawn from this retinion, in favor of 
race culture! Behold here the results of a single 
combination one hundred and fifty years ago! See 
how the blood characteristics are manifested in their 
remote descendants! What grand results without 
any attempt to keep the strain pure! How much 
superior might they have been, had skill and science 
controlled the social combinations of the Ed- 
wards family! Must the race gradually lose its 
peculiarities? Can not some pains be taken to per- 
petuate and develop them? The clan is already 
so numerous that no danger need be apprehended 
if combinations are sought only within their own 
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extensive circle? Before me is a splendid flock of 
“ grades”—when and where shall we look for an 
equal number of “ pure bloods?” 

Measures were inaugurated for erecting a monu- 
ment in Stockbridge to Jonathan Edwards, at a cost 
of $3,000. The Edwardses and Dwights and Wood- 
bridges and Goodriches and Hookers and others 
present were to-day grouped in front of the church, 
at the request of the photographers. Jonathan 
Edwards of New Haven stated that he has in 
preparation a History of the Edwards Family, and 
desires information from every descendant of Jona- 
than Edwards now living in the wide world. w. 
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Induction. 


"PD ACON is called the father of inductive philoso- 

phy, and he may have done more than any 
modern writer to displace the old scholastic system ; 
but it is probable that the grand idea, that speculation 
should be based upon fact, had occurred to many 
thinkers who lived before Bacon. In fact, a good 
argument might be made in favor of the claim that 
our Savior understood the inductive philosophy, 
and framed his system in accordance with it. The 
saying, “If any man will do his will he shall know 
of the doctrine,” indicates that Christ was thor- 
oughly cognizant of the essential connection between 
doing and thinking, between experiment and theory. 
His discourses were statements of fact, not imagina- 
tive effusions. He said to Nicodemus, ‘‘ We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we have seen.” 
There is nothing imaginative, or speculative, or 
sophistical in that—Bacon himself could find no fault 
with it. Christ taught the inductive system to his 
disciples, and they too spoke and wrote with authori- 
ty because they described facts. John commenced 
his epistle thus: “That which was from the be- 
ginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled,....declare we unto you.” 
The New Testament may yet turn out to be the real 
“ Nooum Organum” of the new system of philoso- 
phy. 


The ‘Crack Regiment. 


A German girl, Fanny Lewald by name, writes 
to the Cologne Guzetie, and endeavors to stimulate 
the German feeling. Among the conundrums she 
asks is the following: 

“ Will you, while your sons stand before French 
cannon, and thousands among them shed their noble 
young heart’s blood for the independence of Ger- 
many, will you still run about wearing towering, 
insane-looking French chignons, and will you still 
allow your clothes to be made according to bold 
French fashions ?” 


To this newspaper scrap, marked for evening 
reading, J. H. N. pinned the following: 

“Taking Fanny’s view of the war, I hold that the 
women of the O. C. are the ‘crack regiment’ which 
has stormed the citadel, and pulled down the flag 
of French despotism. Under the lead of Harriet 
A. Noyes and Mary E. Cragin, this regiment twenty- 
two years ago cut its way through the whole force 
of fashion, French and American, and took posses- 
sion of the blessings of short dress and short hair. 
Early in the war, Mary E. Cragin fell in the uniform 
of the service; but the regiment has steadily held 
its ground, and may now hope to see the world 
emancipated from Parisian tyranny.” 

Upon hearing which a veteran member of the 
regiment wrote as follows: 

“After holding their ground twenty-two years, the 
‘crack regiment’ has stood a sharper fire this sum- 
mer than ever before. Our costume has always 
drawn comment from persons calling on us, but it 
was never made such a sin—such an unpardonable 
offense—as by visitors this season. The bitterness 
of intolerance which was wont to be excited by our 
religious and social heresies seems to concentrate 
now on the short dress. Women are the chief 
assailants, They will talk reasonably about our do- 


mestic reconstruction, but they won’t be reconciled 
to our dress. ‘What do you wear it for?’ they say. 
‘So unbecoming!’ ‘so horrid!’ They maintain 
that it is a woman’s duty to look pretty. She must 
dress to please her husband. They are almost an- 
gry at our indifference to ornament. ‘Why not 
wear sackcloth and done with it?’ they say. They 
come here professing to be Christians, and even 
take upon themselves the duty of missionaries, 
and try to labor with us; but they have on their 
insane chignons, and interminable frippery, and 
heed nothing to our citation of Paul, who com- 
mands that women ‘adorn themselves with modest 
apparel, not with broidered hair and gold and pearls 
and costly array.” One lady who tried hard to 
make us feel ashamed, acknowledged that her chig- 
non was spoiling all the natural hair she had, and 
said that she thought fashionable dress had reached 
its height this season; it would be impossible to 
carry it beyond the present excesses. ‘A collapse is 
inevitable, said she; ‘fashion is killing itself’ All 
this time that the Paris dress has been adding ribbon 
to ruffle, and frill to furbelow, we have preserved our 
stern simplicity, and the contrast has become dis- 
tressing, we imagine, to the other party. Their 
criticism of us is in part a struggle to keep their 
own self-complacency. At any rate, we come out 
of the summer’s conflict with conscious triumph, and 
can not help regarding the present French situation 
as ominous of speedy downfall and disgrace to the 
empire of fashion. =_ 


Scientific Propagation. 


There are many signs that the best minds and 
best periodicals of the country will soon be enlisted 
in the discussion of this great subject. Itis of such 
intrinsic interest and of such vital importance to 
the human race, that truth respecting it can not 
be longer suppressed or ignored. As a sample of 
the treatment it is to receive from those best quali- 
fied to “‘ speak with anthority,” we give below the 
concluding passages of the Annual Address deliv- 
ered before the Connecticut Medical Society, May 
25th, by its President, Henry Bronson, M. D., of 


New Haven : 
-_ * * * * * * 


You see gentlemen where the current of thought has 
drifted us. You see the great cost of removing faults 
of organization by nature’s method. In view of the 
facts, the question is here forced upon us whether 
the ends now imperfectly secured by means involv- 
ing so frightful a “slaughter of the innocents” may 
not be attained in a better way. You will anticipate 
me when I answer: A better way is known, and 
only the consenting will is required to follow it. If 
a farmer be particular about his herds and flocks, he 
excludes from among them all the unsound and 
base-born. Would he improve their quality? He 
selects the best—the healthiest, the handsomest, the 
most intelligent, the more docile and teachable, &c., 
and breeds from these exclusively till the end is at- 
tained. Sometimes he sets up an ideal standard, and 
with this in his eye selects and rejects with the 
assurance of reaching it. Ifhe buy an animal, he 
must know its pedigree. To allow a scurvy, ill- 
favored brute to mingle its impure blood with that 
of the select would defeat his purpose and spoil his 
stock. Thus ina few generations he obtains supe- 
rior varieties of horses, horned cattle, sheep, pigs and 
poultry, all of them vigorous. In the same manner, 
any particular organ or set of organs, any natural 
function, faculty or instinct may be developed. In 
this way, his horses become good travelers and his 
cows good milkers; his sheep bear fine fleeces, his 
pigs fat easily, and his hens produce eggs abun- 
dantly. Any slight variation in the form of the skel- 
eton, shape of the head, length of the body or limbs, 
size and strength of certain muscles, &c., may be in- 
creased by successive small accumulations till it be- 
comes a marked divergency, and a permanent variety 
is established. The initial change which is the first 
in the process of variation is often produced without 
special attention by exposing an organism to new 
conditions—a wild animal or plant, for example, 
to the influences of domestication. The wide de- 
partures from the natural standard which have al- 
ready resulted from these influences, aided by selec- 
tion, may be seen in the achievements of the dog- 
breeders, the pigeon-fanciers, the fruit-raisers, the 
flower-culturists, &c. Under their management, the 
living structure is like clay in the hands of the 
potter. If there be limits to their power, (which ] 
dare not deny,) no one knows what they are. 

From our present point of view, man does not 





differ from the organisms below him, one law 





governing all. He has functions, of which nutrition 
is the chief, which are exclusively vegetative—com- 
mon to him and plants. These are first unfolded, for 
a time make up his whole existence, and through 
life a large and essential part of it. He has other 
functions dependent on a nervous system which are 
as distinctly animal. They connect him intimately 
with all those living forms which give proofs of 
sensation and volition. It is not till life is somewhat 
advanced that he becomes any thing more than an 
animal. The intellectual functions, the third class, 
make their appearance at a later period, and are 
usually considered as belonging to man alone, though 
the rudiments are plainly discernible in the lower 
animals. 

Our present civilization, whatever else may be 
said of it, is not what it should be. Though under 
the influence of the most distinguished appliances, 
some of them having been in operation for centuries, 
the average man has been but little improved. We 
have made great progress in science, theoretical and 
practical ; have increased immensely our power over 
the natural world; have invented various labor-sav- 
ing machines; have constructed steamboats, rail- 
roads, and telegraph cables; built great cities, sinks 
of vice; established colleges and free schools; made 
politicians and stump orators of our women; set the 
negro at liberty and put him in office; in many cases 
got rich in worldly goods, and spoken vauntingly of 
ourselves; but poverty, ignorance, degradation, pain, 
disease and rottenness of every name are still ram- 
pant. Old evils have sometimes disappeared, but 
new ones have taken their place. By the road we 
are now traveling, millennial perfection will never be 
reached. Our measures to reform the world do not 
go to the root of the difficulty. With much parade 
and diversified means, we try to purify the stream, 
but permit every one to cast “ sewage” into the foun- 
tain. However thorough the cleansing may be, it 
must be repeated with every generation, and with 
very little gain. In this era of the world, in the last 
third of the nineteenth century, when all the facts 
are known, our practice should be reformed. The 
old methods of extirpating evil and improving the 
species having proved inadequate, suppose now we 
use a little practical wisdom, and apply the simple but 
effectual rules of the stock-raiser. hile we provide 
prisons for the “ dangerous classes,” so-called, and 
asylums for the unfortunate; while we take good 
care of our paupers, and protect ourselves from ruf- 
fians, burglars and assassins, let us not forget that 
“like guellene like” and that “an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” I do not say that 
judicious selection and rejection would at once 
qualify all men and women for a more exalted 
sphere, and fit each for heaven. It is not easy to 
eradicate vices which are the growth of many cen- 
turies of savage and civilized life. But as a lover of 
my race, I would like to see the doctrine of human 
perfectibility—-man’s capacity for improvement—put 
to the test. That something may be done to lift him 
from the mire, and fit him for his proper position in 
the organic world, is certain. It is not to our credit 
that we are Jess anxious for the purity and health of 
our own lineage than for that of the oft-times worth- 
less brutes we are accustomed to rear. Itis ashame 
that of all those who die in New Haven, more than 
one-half, on the average, are the cases of children 
under ten years, seven-eighths of the latter doubtless 
from avoiduble causes. There is no sufficient reason 
—none that can be justified—why disease and death 
in early life should be so much more frequent in our 
own race than among our domestic animals that are 
well cared for. When we remember that the intel- 
lect’ and moral sense, the passions and instincts, 
vicious propensities, virtuous desires, degrading 
tastes, and whatever qualities distinguish individuals 
are seated in the organs, and that the organs within 
certain not narrow limits may be modified and 
molded, their vital conditions changed, and their 
functional exercises controlled by intelligent, persis- 
tent breeding, and that those domestic influences, 
which act so injuriously on the offspring—want and 
wretchedness in the family—will to a large extent 
be removed by the means which reform and improve 
parents, our indifference as to the fitness of those 
who perpetuate the race is not complimentary to our 
civilization. 

The prevalent belief that the sexual faculty can 
not be restrained or directed, that it must always be 
left to the guidance of a senseless instinct, that all 
with the necessary outfit, of whatever race or paren- 
tage, be they criminals, debauchees, natural cripples 
or other incurables, vagrants, scoundrels, or outcasts, 
have the right to representation in the next genera- 
tion—the right to go about defiling the fountain of 
our dearest hopes, upsetting all our plans for im- 

rovement—is i:rational, not to say monstrous. 

he thought of caging the authors of so much mis- 
chief must not now be entertained, for facts prove 
that the faculty in question will submit to checks. 
Public opinion does not permit marriage between 
persons too nearly allied by blood, or between young 
people whose bodies are not matured by age, poy 
on the ground that the children might be deformed, 
or puny and sickly. Popular sentiment in these - 
cases imposes restrictions which are respected be-: 
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cause reasonable and proper. I am not about to say 
what new prohibitions would be useful, or what 
additions to the statutes already in existence should 
be made. Possibly the evils of which I one 
and the remedy are outside the proper sphere of leg- 
islation. But a few years ago it was assumed that a 
government had a right to life, and might use any 
suitable means, whether within or without its usual 
sphere, to preserve it. Our national life, or if you 
please our national welfare, is in greater peril from 
reckless breeding than it ever was from rebeldom in 
arms. I am not certain that any thing commensurate 
with the evils to be corrected or the good to be at- 
tained can be done, but our legislators and the sov- 
ereigns who elect them should know what are the 
facts. When all comprehend the situation fully, see 
plainly the terrible consequences which flow from 
present customs, we may find out whether a remedy 
be possible. A determined purpose, guided by wis- 
dom, and modified by accumulating experience, may 
yet work out important results. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—Mr. Burt has laid an asphaltum floor west of the 
kitchen, for a court. 


—Mr. Kelly has finished a new omnibus body, and 
sent it to the blacksmiths for ironing. 


—It is reported that the express office recently 
established at the O. C. depot is doing a fair business. 


—The term examinations being completed, the 
school will have a vacation of three or four weeks. 


—T. L. P. has found a bee-tree in the woods on 
the east hill. It apparently contains a large swarm 
of honey-makers. 


—The cross-road, which terminates on the west in 
the north and south road which passes by the 
structure formerly known as “the old red school- 
house,” is being straightened by the Community 
path-master—the sanction of the road commissioner 
having been first secured. 


—It was our agreeable task to entertain to-day 
(Friday) the parishioners of Rey. A .D. Severinghaus 
of Oswego, a company of about two hundred and 
twenty persons. It seems probable that each and 
every citizen of Oswego either has already, or will 
soon become, acquainted to some extent with the 
character and aims of the O.C. We do not object 
to this, because we desire that people should know us 
as we really are, and then they will discard the fool- 
ish and absurd stories concerning us, still current in 
some places. 

STOCK QUESTIONS. 

—Visitors now-a-days are generally courteous, 
and propound only civil questions, which we are 
glad to answer ; but the following and others of a 
similar character have been heard so often that we 
would consider it a great favor if the curious would 
at least change their phraseology, when they do not 
like to take the trouble of inventing better ones: 

How long have you been here? 

How old are you ? 

Are your parents here ? 

Are you married ? 

Do the children know their parents. 

Whose name does the child take ? 

What do you do with the lazy ones? 

How much money must a man put in when he 
joins? 

Where are the dungeons in which you keep the 
naughty ones ? 

How about that lottery ? 


MEANING OF COMMON NAMES. 


—Several months ago we had a little boy baby 
added to our family, who must of course have 
aname. Several were proposed; but none of 
them seemed to be quite satisfactory. Some one 
said, “ Let’s not be in a hurry to name the baby,” 
and so the subject was dropped until one day, about 
two weeks after he was born, his father proposed to 
call the new-comer Humphrey. At first it seemed 
as if a prettier name might be found, but neverthe- 
less it was decided to call the baby Hamphrey. V., 
being curious to know its meaning, found the defi- 
nition given was, “ Protector of the home,” and now 
every one likes the name. It sounds as musical as 
Humphrey’s laugh does, This little incident sug- 





gests the thought that some, whose attention has 
not been previously called to the matter, may be 
interested to learn the signification of such com- 
mon names as are given below: [A. BE. K. 

ABRAHAM, father of light. 

ABRAM, father of elevation. 

ALBERT, nobly bright; illustrious. 

ALEXANDER, a defender of men. 

AMASA, a burden. 

ARTHUR, high; noble. 

CHARLES, strong; manly; nobie-spirited. 

Constant, faithful. 

EpwaARD, guardian of property. 

Epwin, gainer of property. 

Erastus, lovely; amiable. 

EvuGEngE, well-born. 

FERDINAND, brave; valiant. 

FREDERIC, abounding in peace; a peaceful ruler. 

GEoRGE, a land-holder ; husbandman. 

GriFFITH, having great faith. 

HaRo_p, a champion; general of an army. 

Henry, head or chief of a house. 

HERBERT, glory of the army. 

Homer, 8 pledge; security. 

Isaac, laughter. 

JOHN, the gracious gift of God. 

JOSEPH, he shall add. 

LEONARD, strong or brave as a lion. 

Martin, of Mars; warlike. 

NAPo.LEon, lion of the forest-dell. 

PAUvt, little. 

Puruip, a lover of horses. 

RIcHARD, rich-hearted ; powerful. 

Rorts, red-haired. 

SavL, asked for. 

SyLvEsTER, bred in the country. 

THEODORE, the gift of God. 

Uxysszs, a hater. 

VICTOR, a conqueror. 

WALTER, ruling the host. 

WILL1AM, resolute helmet. 

FRAGMENTS OF CONVERSATION. 

“A good way to promote the revival spirit in our 
hearts is to seek unity. We can individually reap 
the benefits that come to the many. Through faith 
and unity every one can have a full supply of God's 
faith and love. That is also the true direction in 
which to look for fruitfulness of mind and heart. 
The branches are fruitful because they abide in the 
vine.” 

“ Let us be faithful in retiring into the closet of 
our hearts and in seeking acquaintance with God. 
It is a blessed privilege to draw near to God and 
have him draw near to us. It is a great thing for us 
to learn ‘how to abound and how to suffer need.’ 
Fellowship with God will give us this power and all 
other good things.” 

“T have lately had a new appreciation of God’s 
way of dealing with us in order to produce 
a soft heart and a spirit of earnestness in us. 
That expression of Christ in Matthew, “If thine 
eye be single thy whole body shall be full of light,” 
has had new and wonderful meaning to me. I see that 
in this attitude of singleness of heart all things are 
open and clear to us. Then, on the other hand, in 
the state of evil every thing is dark; nothing goes 
right, and we cannot understand God’s message to 
us. I confess Christ my life and wisdom. I am 
thankful that there is an exhaustless fountain of 
unselfish life, from which we can all freely drink.” 


WILLOW-PLACE. 


—At length the last shaft is coupled, the last belt 
laced, the gate hoisted, and our new brunze Fourney- 
ron turbine starts on its fifty years’ journey. Soon 
silk-factory, machine-shop, trap-shop, forging-sh op, 
toms and elevator, are in operation. But no addition 
of machinery checks it in the least. It gives us 
more power than we can use. Science is again vin- 
dicated. In this case one’s imagination and natural 
instinct are utterly set at naught by a hard fact. 
Go and stand by the great breast wheel, twenty feet 
in diameter—watch its slow majestic movement. 
What resistless force, what mighty power is there! 
Now glance at the turbine. An iron disc four feet 
across, revolving horizontally beneath a cast-iron 
box four feet square. Common sense would seem to 
teach any one that this small affair, scarcely lar- 
ger than a wash-tub, can not compare for an in- 
stant with the ponderous vertical. It is really not 
surprising that the good people of the village should 





one and all agree that the O. C. has for once been 
seriously “taken in.” It is too soon to give any ac- 
curate statement of its performances, but the power 
it furnishes is something surprising. Powerful as 
the old wheel seems, it can not compare with its Lili- 
putian successor. 

[The above paragraph was evidently written by a 
turbine enthusiast. Some of our “wise heads” 
say it is too early to thus unqualifiedly praise the 
new water-wheel.—Ed.] 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 
SURF BATHING. 
Wallingford, Sept. 2, 1870. 
The W. C. enjoys pleasing contiguity and easy 
access to the sea-shore. Our flocks and herds con- 
stantly remind us of the “contiguity” by the small 
amount of salt they require at our hands. Our 
herdsman, who had long experience at Oneida tend- 
ing the herds, asserts that not more than one-half 
the quantity of salt has to be provided for the well- 


‘| being of the animals here which is furnished there. 


The explanation is, that the winds which sweep over 
the “ briny deep,” bear away a portion of the saline 
solution, and deposit it on the adjacent lands. This 
is not mere theory, for the inhabitants testify that 
after a storm blowing from the ocean they have 
detected the presence of salt on the vegetation, by 
the touch of the tongue on tree or shrub. The in- 
ference is, that the bipeds enjoy this ocean seasoning 
of their food in common with the quadrupeds, and 
consequently that the culinary problem is a little 
different one here from what it is at Oneida, and in 
districts remote from the sea. It would be inter- 
esting if the cooks could give us statistics of the 
local modifications that obtain in this matter of 
seasoning food. Your neighboring city, Syracuse, 
would have a very practical interest in any statis- 
tics concerning the consumption of the great saline 
production by which so many of their citizens have 
made and still preserve their fortunes. 

As to the “easy access” we have to the sea-shore, 
I have only to say that an hour’s ride on steam- and 
horse-cars, suffices to set one down at “ Savin Rock,” 
where the surf dashes and roars, when the tide is — 
in. This is a favorite summer resort for the citizens 
of Hartford, New Haven, etc. Here are commodi- 
ous hotels, pleasant groves, charming for picnics, 
where are also provided various amuseménts for 
the masses, bath-houses, grotesque “suits,” and 
sea-bathing ad liintum. The more robust, who 
choose the economy and independence of a private 
conveyance, and are willing to get up early in the 
morning, can make the trip to the “ Rock” in three 
hours, and enjoy a picnic by the way if desired. 
Once there, by whatever conveyance, and you are 
reminded of scenes that travelers describe who 
have visited the Ganges, and seen the thousands of 
Indian idolators who make pilgrimages to that sa- 
cred stream to wash away their sins. Not that the 
pilgrims to Savin Rock plunge beneath the flood 
to wash away their sins, though they seem to re- 
gard itas a kind of “Bethesda” where they can 
wash away the effects of sin, purifying and invigorat- 
ing their bodies. The children, and even babies of 
tender age, are considered proper subjects for puri- 
fication, and their mothers evidently have great 
faith in the health-giving influences of the sea. 
Those of eight or ten years enter into it with all 
the zest of childhood, and groups of both sexes may 
be seen, some as nude as when they were born into 
the world, frolicking in the surf with complete aban- 
don. Those less than six months old do not take 
to the water so kindly; their infant imaginations 
seem to picture old ocean as a great monster, 
ready to swallow them; the little things squirm, 
kick and scream frantically, and do not seem 
to have any more love for old Neptune after re- 
peated immersions, though their crying is momen- 
tarily stopped. 

But how shall I describe the novel sensations the 
uninitiated adult experiences in surf-bathing? I 
find in an old paper a graphic pen-and-ink picture 
by G. W.N., of his first experience in surf-bathing 
at Coney Island, which with slight variations is 
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adapted to different localities, and I copy it here: 

“ Hand in hand we advance to the margin of the 
creamy strand, shyly essaying to tempt, for the first 
time, old ocean’s embrace. Timid at first, we follow 
down a retreating breaker, and then wait till an- 
other one comes in, bursting around us in square 
rods of milk-white foam. Presently we get bolder, 
and advance into a greater depth, where the swells 
stagger us, and try to lift us off our feet, to float on 
their rocking bosoms. But this is not getting fairly 
into the business: come on a little further. See, 
yonder is a big wave coming. Here is the spot 
where it will surge. Now stoop a little, and—the 
next thing you know you are swallowed up, body 
and senses and all. The billow breaks over you 
with a crash and din that stops your thinking—your 
underpinning is knocked out, and you are tumbled 
on by the mighty thing that has got you, you know 
not where. For the instant you seem to be at the 
mercy of chaos: but the next moment you find 
yourself left almost bare, and at liberty to pick your- 
self up—blowing the salt spray from your dripping 
countenance, while you join in the hearty merri- 
ment of friends on shore, who witnessed your bap- 
tism. Repeat this a good many times, and with 
numerous variations, (as you become more accus- 
tomed you can keep better possession of yourself), 
and this is su7f-bathing. To the uninitiated it is a 
delightful first experience. We found that the 
shock and force of the blow given by the waves 
upon the body produced an excitement and exhil- 
aration that made it pleasant to stay in for a longer 
time than in ordinary bathing, and we infer that it 
must be in general a very healthy as well as delight- 
ful mode of water recreation.” W. H. W. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


DISCUSSIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 
OST of the papers presented to the Con- 
vention were read before the sub-sec- 
tions. Some, however, were considered of 
sufficient importance to demand that the two 
sections unite at their reading. No papers 
read before the united sections were better re- 
ceived than those which treated of practical 
industry and exhibited the intimate relation 
between the Sciences and Arts. Capt. Dutton’s 
essay descriptive of the Bessemer process of 
steel-making, as carried on at the Watervliet 
Arsenal, was such a paper, embracing, as it did, 
the whole subject of iron-making. The city of 
Troy isa very appropriate place in which to 
discuss the iron industry, and the discussion 
was varied by a visit of the entire Convention 
to the Bessemer steel-works of John A. Gris- 
wold. 

One member gave the result of four years’ 
observation on the “ Fluctuation of the Baro- 
metric column.” He urged that the constant 
changes, to which the mercurial column is sub- 
ject, are periodical, and their measurement pos- 
sible. Perfect accuracy has never yet been 
obtained in barometric observations, and it is 
to be hoped that the results obtained by this 
gentleman at least indicate where the necessary 
corrections are to be made. The same paper 
stated that wind is invariably in the west when 
the mercurial column rises, and south when it 
falls. 

Prof. Ennis introduced a very remarkable 
paper, “On the discovery of the force which 
imparted all motion originally to the stars.” 
He claimed that gravity was the force causing 
motion in all stars; that the nebulous clouds 
formed by the separation of universally dif. 
fused matter were drawn together by gravi- 





ty, and, striking obliquely, gave to each other 
their rotary motion. 

Prof. Agassiz sent a paper, which was read 
by Prof. Perry, “On the former Existence of 
Local Glaciers in the White Mountains.” It 
was quite recently prepared, and was based 
on observations made during a prolonged visit 
to the White Mountains the present year. 

Among the last things done by the Conven- 
tion was the appointment of a committee of 
three, to memorialize Congress in aid of an 
observatory, with a corps of scientific men, to 
be established at some elevated point on the 
Pacific Railroad. 

Prof. Asa Gray of Cambridge was appointed 
President, and George F. Barker of Yale Col- 
lege Vice President, for the next year. 

E. 8. B. 


HISTORY AND USES OF THE MATHEMATICS. 





+ of a Course of Lectures delivered by J. J. Skinner, 
Ph. B., before the Students of the O. C. School.—Reported by 
F. Wayland Smith. 


II. 

HE mode of representing numbers among the 

Hebrews, Greeks and Romans was nearly the 
same. Weare all more or less familiar with the Ro- 
man notation, from its use in numbering the chapters 
of books; and frequently in their title pages, to denote 
the year of publication. It consists of the letters I, 
V, X, L, C, D, and M, and their combinations; these 
letters representing respectively 1, 5, 10, 50, 100, 500 
and 1,000. The principles on which numbers are 
formed with these letters may be worth noting here. 
In our decimal system if we annex 1 to 5 it not only 
adds one but multiplies the 5 by 10, making fifty-one. 
But in the Roman notation, annexing I to V, merely 
indicates the sum of the two, or six, the value of V 
not being altered. And, in general, the repetition of 
a letter simply repeats its value. Thus III = 1+-1 
+1= 83; annexing a letter of a lower order to one 
of a higher, denotes their joint value, as LX = 50 
+10 = 60; but prefixing a letter of a lower value 
to one of a higher, denotes their difference, as XL 
=50—10 = 40. For representing large numbers, 
the value of any of these characters is multiplied by 
1,000 by drawing a horizontal line above it, as 
V = 5,000. 

Familiar as we are with the operations of our 
decimal system of notation, we are not apt to realize 
their wonderful simplicity and ease when compared 
with those of the Roman system. If you will per- 
form the operation of multiplying any two numbers, 
as 1873 and 2876 for example, by the decimal sys- 
tem, and then the same by the Roman system, you 
will see the great superiority of the former. The 
operations of division and extracting roots by the 
Roman system must have been exceedingly ‘compli- 
cated and tiresome. By precisely what processes 
the Greeks and Romans performed arithmetical 
calculations in general we do not know. In an 
existing fragment of the writings of Pappus, a 
Greek mathematician of the 4th century, very com- 
plicated contrivances are employed to simplify the 
ordinary methods of multiplication by large num- 
bers: and it is thought probable that at the time in 
which he lived most of the Greeks performed their 
calculations, as many uneducated people do now, by 
mere dint of thought, without the aid of visible 
signs. It is supposed that the first artificial help 
used in the calculations of arithmetic was obtained 
by the use of pebbles or small stones. This opinion 
is rendered probable by the fact that the Latin caleu- 
lare, from which we get our verb ¢o calculate, was de- 
rived from calculus, a small stone. In modern times 
in parts of Russia and China arithmetical operations 
are performed with great accuracy and considerable 
expedition by means of strings of beads. 

About the second century of the Christian Era a 
new method of notation was introduced, called the 
Sexagesimal Arithmetic. We have relics of it now 
in the divisions and subdivisions of the circle and 





the hour. In that method of notation each unit 
was divided into sixty parts, and each of these parts 
into sixty others; and in order to render the compu- 
tation more simple, the progression in whole num- 
bers was also made sexagesimal. Thus from 1 to 59 
the numbers were represented by the letters in the 
usual way, and then sixty was denoted by I’, twice 
sixty by II’, forty-five times sixty by XLV’, and so on 
to fifty-nine times sixty. The series was then re- 
sumed, sixty times sixty being denoted by I’. When 
a number less than sixty was joined to a sexagesi- 
mal, it was annexed in its proper character. I'V 
represented sixty-five, X’XI ten times sixty plus 
eleven, or six hundred and eleven. Fractions were 
denoted by placing the accent at the bottom or at 
the left of the numeral letter; thas IJ, or ‘I expressed 
one-sixtieth. 

The introduction of the Sexagesimal Arithmetic 
did not lead to any great simplifications of arithmeti- 
cal operations. The happy idea of making the value 
of a figure depend on its position was not introduced 
into Europe till nearly a thousand years later. The 
invention of the Sexagesimal Arithmetic has been 
ascribed to Ptolemy, but it was more probably an 
eastern invention. The inhabitants of India still 
employ the sexagesimal division of time, dividing 
the day into sixty equal parts called guries, each 
gurie into sixty equal parts called polls, and each poll 
into sixty equal parts called mimicks, or twinklings 
of aneye. They also employ periods of sixty years 
as we do centuries. 

After the establishment of the school at Alexandria 
the various branches of the mathematics were culti- 
vated with increasing ardor and success. A noted 
writer of the fourth century was Diophantus, the 
supposed inventor of Algebra. He wrote thirteen 
books on Arithmetic, only six or seven of which are 
now in existence. Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, 
a most beautiful and accomplished young lady, who 
was put to death by religious bigots about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, wrote a commentary on 
the writings of Diophantus, and other mathemati- 
matical works. After her death the mathematics at 
Alexandria began to decline, and their downfall 
was completed by the Arabs, who, a little be- 
fore the middle of the seventh century, over- 
ran Egypt and Persia. The Arabs were then a 
fierce and uncivilized people, and the famous Library 
of Alexandria, which contained the accumulated 
labors of ages, and was almost the sole repository ot 
the arts and learning of antiquity, was committed, 
without mercy, to the flames. Soon after this irre- 
trievable event, there was a change in the manners 
of the Arabs, and a century had scarcely elapsed be- 
fore they began to cultivate with ardor those very 
sciences which lately they endeavored to banish from 
the earth. 

And now came the event of the greatest impor- 
tance in the history of Arithmetic, so far as Europe is 
concerned. That was the introduction there of the 
decimal or Arabic system of notation. The He- 
brews, Greeks, and Romans had divided numbers in- 
to periods of tens, but they never thought of distin- 
guishing the value of the characters by the relative 
place which they occupied. The Arabic system of 
notation is as purely an invention as the sewing ma- 
chine, and its inventor conferred on exact science a 
most powerful weapon, without which it could have 
made but comparatively little progress. 

The Arabs do not claim to have invented their sys- 
tem, but candidly admit that they received it from 
India. The decimal system was introduced into Eu- 
rope about the beginning of the eighth century, when 
the Arabs established themselves in the southerly 
provinces of Spain, and carried the arts and sciences 
along with them. It was introduced into France in 
the latter part of the tenth century, and into England 
before the close of the eleventh century. 

The first European writer who is known to have 
employed the Arabic notation is Jordanus Nemora- 
rius. He wrote ten books on Arithmetic about the 
year 1230. The Sexagesimal Arithmetic fell into dis- 
use soon after the introduction of the decimal nota- 
tion, with the exception that sexagesimal fractions 
were retained until the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when an Arithmetic was published employing 
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the decimal fractions. After this period the progress 
of Arithmetic was very rapid. One of the most im- 
portant additions to the science was the invention of 
logarithms by Baron Napier, about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. By the aid of logarithms 
we can multiply, divide, raise to powers, and extract 
roots, where large numbers are to be operated upon, 
with a facility that was impossible before their in- 
vention. The application of logarithms to the cal- 
culations of Trigonometry renders comparatively 
easy computations that would be hopelessly tedious 
or impossible without their aid. 


Pencil- Markings. 
..+-nthusiasm is the handmaid of purpose. 
....A good word is worth much and costs little. 

edi’ -Better face a danger once than be always in 


.++.Those will be the richest who are the most 
generous. 

...-By forgetfulness of injuries we show ourselves 
superior to them. 

.++eTo seek to please and worship God in all we 
do is the height of refinement. 


..--Power is the result of subordination: sub- 
mission the source of command. 


...-Reform those things in yourself that you 
blame in others. 

..-.We must have wills that are firm as everlast- 
ing adamant—immovably “set in the way” of doing 
the will of God. 

.+++There are three things to be considered: first, 
being good ; second, doing good; third, getting good. 
This is the true order. 

...-Our only security consists in first finding out 
that what we want is in Christ and not in ourselves, 
and then seizing hold of the eternal life of the Son 
of God. 

...-By entertaining good thoughts you will keep 


out evil ones. 
“ For sooth to tell 





The sorest dole is doubt— 

Doubt, a blank twilight of the heart, which mars 
All sweetest colors in its dimness same ; 

A soul-mist, through whose rifts familiar stars 
Beholding, we misname.” —Jean Ipgelow. 


.... It is the preliminary fight with the entangle- 
ments of a subject, dark and doubtful, without any 
knowledge whether the conflict is to lead to any 
thing promising, that renders discovery difficult and 
rare. But the experimenter, and particularly the 
young experimenter, ought to know, that as regards 
his own moral manhood, he can not but win if he only 
contend aright. Even with a negative result, the 
consciousness that he has gone to the bottom of his 
subject, as far as his means allowed—the feeling that 
he has not shunned labor, though that labor may 
have resulted in laying bare the nakedness of his 
own case—reiicts upon his own mind, and gives it 
firmness for future works.— Tyndall. 





VELOCITY OF ELECTRIC WAVES. 

Professor Gould has found that the velocity 
of the electric waves through the Atlantic ca- 
bles is from 7,000 to 8,000 miles per second, 
and depends somewhat upon whether the cir- 
cuit is formed by the two cables or by one ca- 
ble and the earth. Telegraph wires upon poles 
in the air conduct the waves with a velocity a 
little more than double this; and it is remarked, 
as a curious fact, that the rapidity of the trans- 
mission increases with the distances between 
the wire and the earth, or the height of the sup- 


port. Wire buried in the earth likewise trans- 
mits slowly, like submarine cables. Wires 


upon poles but slightly elevated transmit sig- 
nals with s velocity of 12,000 miles per second, 
while those at a considerable height give a veloc- 
ity of 16,000 or 20,000 miles.—Zngineering 
and Mining Journal, 





From the Nation. 
Noyes’s History of *‘ American Socialisms,” 


ot oe on of the Tribune for a year past must 
have observed the notices of a colony in 
Colorado, composed of the elite of the Tribune's 
country readers, and named “ Greeley,” in honor of 
the editor, who was, but for his broken health, to 
have delivered there a Fourth-of-July address, on 
the last occurrence of that anniv . And letters 
from the leading spirit, Mr. Nathan o. Meeker, will 
be remembered, giving an account of the pro- 
gress of the infant settlement. These names, thus 
associated, recall the period, nearly a generation 
me, when Fourierism was at its height, and when 
. Meeker, sustained, if not originally converted, 
by the doctrines of Mr. Greeley, was striving to 
prove them in the Trumbull Phalanx, of which he 
also acted aschronicler. Time has changed the form 
of the socialistic experiment, but evidently has not 
destroyed the socialistic tendency in this instance; 
and considering how tough our innovators and 
reformers are, and how recently the more successful 
communities have been abandoned, the number 
should yet be large, even of the principal movers 
in these enterprises, that have survived them, per- 
haps still cherishing the beliefs which they failed 
to realize. How numerous this class is, or at least 
the class of which they were but the representatives, 
is a question of more than ordinary interest to the 
student of American society—the class which the 
Tribune more or less directly addresses, and which, 
after the failure of Owenism at Yellow Springs, 
founded there (by accident or by instinct?) Antioch 
College, and after the failure of Fourierism at Perth 
Amboy, founded there Eagleswood School, and 
after the failure of “ Nothingarianism” at North- 
hampton, has founded there a Free Church without 
priest or creed; the class liberally disposed on every 
side, hospitable to every ism; the class in short, well 
comprehended, except in its highest culture, in the 
person of the late Henry C. Wright, who for so 
many years had been a public advocate of temper- 
ance, of abolition, of rational religion, of hydro- 
pathy, of spiritualism, of sexual continence, of wo- 
man’s rights, of non-resistance, of the abrogation of 
capital punishment, and who had “seen through 
all forms,” whether the ballot, or the Sabbath, or 
the police. It still exists, this class which has dieted 
on Graham biscuit and vegetables, and dosed itself 
with Thompsonian medicines in the earlier days, 
and which thinks it strange that a homeopathist 
should be a Calvinist, or a Unitarian a Democrat. 
Has it tried socialisms once for all; or has its past 
experience only fitted it to receive the truer forms 
which may attract it hereafter—which may even 
now be developing visibly ? 


Some such questions as these, whether or not he 
has consciously put them to himself, Mr. Noyes has 
furnished ample material for discussing; and it is 
probable that something more than a desire to 
satisfy his own or public curiosity has led him to 
take the pains which have resulted in this handsome 
volume, whose historical value is not likely to be over- 
rated. He has built upon foundations begun by a 
Scotchman who came to this country about 1850, to 
ascertain the material facts concerning the associa- 
tions and communities which flourished or decayed 
during the first half of the century. Macdonald’s col- 
lection was incomplete in itself, and he never lived to 
publish it ; but it enabled Mr. Noyes, who had been a 
witness and student of the socialistic fever, to construct 
as nearly perfect a record as it is of any importance to 
have; and it will be generally admitted that he has 
done so candidly and impartially, and with no little 
acumen. Nor can any fault be found with his 
humor, which indeed it would have required a 
miracle to suppress altogether. He has allowed 
others to portray those “ om ” who afflict 
every association or associ movement having 
disinterested aims and an indefinite fellowship, with 
no severer test than sympathy with certain moral 
principles. What stories could not be told of these 
unkempt ites who brought such discredit on 
the worthiest of causes—the men who did not believe 
in money, and would therefore ask you to pay their 
passage for them; who did not believe in changing 
plates at table, nor their linen ever; who did not be- 
lieve in organization at — meetings ; and who did 
believe, and who would tell you sadly, you were on 
“a lower plane” if you did not assent to their pre- 
posterous vagaries—the kind of men who made it 
n to explain: “I ama spiritualist, but I’m 
not a damned fool.” Portraits of such have been 
borrowed by Mr. Noyes, but he has refrained from 
adding any thing to them. 


Here is Macdonald’s description of one of the 
lights of the Marlboro’ Association, and doubtless a 
specimen above the average : 

“Dr. Brooke was a tall, thin man, with gray hair, 
and beard quite unshaven. His face reminded me 
of the ancient philosophers. His only yo wy te 
a shirt and pantaloons; nothing else on either q 
head, or feet. He invited us into his comfortable 
parlor, which was neatly furnished, and had a good 
supply of books and papers. Our breakfast con- 





sisted of cold baked apples, cold corn bread, and I 
think potatoes. 

“ We questioned him much concerning his strange 
notions, and in the course of conversation I re- 
marked that such men as Robert Owen, Charles 
Fourier, Josiah Warren, and others, had each a 
certain number of fundamental principles, upon 
which to base their theories, and I wished to under- 
stand definitely what fundamental principles he had, 
and how many of them. He replied that he had 
only one principle, and that was to do what he con- 
sidered right. He said he attended the sick when- 
ever he was called upon, for which he made no 
charge. When he wanted any thing which he knew 
one of his neighbors could supply, he sent to that 
neighbor for it. He showed me a brick out-build- 
ing at the back of his cottage which he said had 
been put up for him by masons in the vicinity. He 
made it known that he wanted such work done, and 
no less than five men came to do it for him.” 

“ Prairie Home” had, perhaps, more of these odd 
characters than any other community. Here, says 
Macdonald— 

“T sat beside a Dr. Hard, who noticed that I took 
a little salt with +1 potatoes, and remarked that if I 
abstained from it, I would have my taste much more 
a. There was but little salt,en the table, and 

saw no person touch it. There was no animal 
food of any kind except milk, which one or two of 
re 

“T put many questions to them, all of which were 
——— satisfactorily. Here isa specimen of our 

ialogue : 

“Do you make laws? No. Does the majority 
govern the minority? No. Have you any dele- 
gated power? No. Any kind of Rm pana 
No. Do you express opinions and principles as a 
body? No. Have you any form of society or test 
for admission of members? No. Do you assist 
runaway slaves? Yes. Must you be Grahamites? 
No. Do you object to religionists? No. What 
are the terms of admission? The land is free to all ; 
let those who want, come and use it. Any particu- 
lar trades? No. Can persons take their earnings 
away with them when they leave? Yes.” 

The West had the greatest number of socialistic 
experiments, for two reasons, as we conceive: first, 
because a fatal error of the communities, as Mr. 
Noyes points out, was their greed for land in ex- 
cess of all capacity to cultivate it, and land was 
much cheaper than at the East; and next, because 
the habits of the ple prepared them to change 
readily their mode and place of living—in other 
words, because of the colonizing spirit which 
characterizes the West. Mr. Meeker’s lot is now 
cast in “Greeley,” it may be as much in consequence 
of this western unrest as because he remembers he 
was once a Fourierite. Nevertheless, it is worth re- . 
marking to what an extent Central and Western 
New York has been fruitful in socialistic doctrinaires 
and enterprises, though it has little to show now ex- 
cept the Shakers and the Oneida Community. New 
England’s part was more original than that of an 
other section, Mr. Noyes conceding that Broo 
Farm, Hopedale, and Northampton were purely 
Yankee attempts to solve the social problem—the 
first, of course, until it lapsed into Fourierism. 
These, it may be safely said, ——- about them 
either as members, friendly visitors, or advocates by 
word and pen the most intelligent and cultivated of 
all American socialists—brains which still, to some 
extent, lead to-day’s thinking or affect to-day’s ac- 
tion, but whom it is almost impossible to imagine 
repeating now the lofty shibboleths of the Dial and 
Harbinger. What they accomplished, Mr. Noyes 
describes as follows: “ Unitarianism produced 
Transcendentalism ; Transcendentalism produced 
Brook Farm; Brook Farm married and propa- 
gated Fourierism ; Fourierism had Swedenbo - 
ism for its religion; and Swedenbo m led the 
way to Modern Spiritualism.” or is this all 
(nor the worst?). “The Oneida Community really 
issued from a conjunction between the Revivalism 
of Orthodoxy and the socialism of Unitarianism.” 

Here we come upon the author’s general view of the 
providential succession of socialisms in this country. 
All of the religious communities that were es' 
lished and prospered prior to 1825 he considers the 
“ specie basis” of the movement in the succeeding 

uarter of the century. Such were the Shakers, the 
Rappites, etc., who illustrated both the possibility of 
social harmony and the worldly advantages of co- 
operative labor. In 1817 began the Nettleton re- 
vivals, and in the reiiction which followed them, in 
1824, Robert Owen appeared and purchased New 
Harmony of the Rappites. His scheme produced 
eleven communities, all short-lived. In 1831-1833 
occurred the Finney revivals, and in their wake, in 
1842-8, followed Brisbane, and Fourierism with 
thirty-four communities. The Bible and infidelity 
alternated—revivals being purely American, and 
our socialisms imported and non-religious. Owen- 
ism and Fourierism agreed in siming at an enlarge- 
ment of the home circle, but differed as eommunism 
and joint-stock operations differ. The political 
assuciations of the former were with the Demo- 
cratic, of the latter with the Whig party ; and, con- 
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cludes Mr. Noyes, it is reasonable to say “ that 
Socialism, in its duplex form, has touched and modi- 
fied both of the party-sections and all departments of 
the national life.” In the main, one may agree to 
all this without basing upon the past achievements 
of socialism mg Pts lively hope of its being resus- 
citated. Mr. Noyes’s affirmation is quite strong 
enough: “ We do not believe that the American 
people have lost sight of the great hope which Owen 
and Fourier set before them, or will be contented 
with any thing less than unity of interests carried in- 
to all the affairs of life.” That portion of the 
people which knows any thing of Owen and Fourier 
except as empty names is indefinitely small, and 
that the vast majority cherish any “ hope,” great or 
small, in regard to communism, is, we believe, an 
utterly chimerical notion. The growth of co-opera- 
tion may or may not prove favorable to socialism, 
though unquestionably socialism, where successful, 
is of the greatest value to co-operation, as demon- 
strating the correctness of the principle; and _ it is, 
in fact, in quite another direction that Mr. Noyes 
looks for the propagation of his patent theory of 
“ Bible Communism.” 

The peculiar doctrines of the Oneida Community 
being here set forth not for purposes of proselytism, 
but as part of the subject of the book—that is to 
say, historically—we are not called upon to criticise 
them. As they are utterly repugnant to the sense 
of Christians of every shade not communists, they 
have a certain use—like those of Mormonism and 
Shakerism—in showing that there is nothing in 
human conduct which the Bible may not be held to 
authorize and even direct ; or, we might even say, 
which can not be fathered upon Paul. On the other 
hand, they have the merit of facing a problem 
which Protestant Christendom habitually and almost 
ony on | shirks. The motto which a French- 
man affixed the other day to an essay on “ marriage 
considered from a moral and religious point of 
view,” viz., “In Europe, almost all the disorders of 


-society arise about the domestic hearth and not far 


from the nuptial bed,” would, if we had the frank- 
ness of the French in such matters, be admitted 
true, to a great extent, of this country as well. Yet 
formal religion, the religion of the churches, takes 
no cognizance of this evil except by general 
denunciation of adultery, prostitution, and abortion, 
for no one of which practices would it dare to put 
its professors to a searching test. Mr. Noyes’s fol- 
lowers make, it may be said, the sexual passion the 
basis of their religion as of their communism. To 
our mind, their conclusions are revolting, as their 
premises—especially in the use they make of the 
terms “ love” and “ property ”—are sophistical ; but as 
we believe their motives to be sincere, we can do 
homage to their courage. How — they are 
likely to spread, and how successfully to compete 
with the tendencies of the age, may be judged from 
Mr. Noyes’s opinion that “the best outlook for 
Socialism is in the local churches,’ which he trusts 
some revival might easily convert into communities, 
with all “ the advantage of previous religion, previ- 
ous acquaintance, and previous rudimental organi- 
zation.” And it must be added that he does not 
appear to be very sanguine. 


RESPONSES. 


Port Rowan, Ontario, Aug. 20, 1870. 
..+.1 wish to say before all the world, my heart 
was satisfied in respect to the truth of the funda- 
mental principles of the Community many years 
since. I dearly love the CrrcuLaR, for the sake of 
the truths it teaches. I find them truly edifying to 
the mind and heart, freeing me from selfishness, 
pride, envy, love of the world, and many other evils, 
and enabling me to bear up cheerfully under much 
bodily affliction. I firmly and fearlessly endorse 

all that the BEREAN and CrrcuLar teach. 
Saran Lea. 


Rowayton, Conn., Aug. 29, 1870. 

I have taken the CrrcuLar for the past four or 
five years. At first I was at variance with its doc- 
trines; but I must confess that, after looking at the 
experiment of communism from an impartial stand- 
point, 1 am now thoroughly in sympathy with 
the movement. I only hope that you will be fa- 
vored with the success which you so richly merit. 
With my best wishes for = welfare, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, I remain most truly your 
friend, CHARLES RAYMOND. 


Who Named our Colleges? 


“ Harvard College was named after John Harvard, 
who, in 1688, left to the college £779 and a library 
of over 300 books. 

“Williams College was named after Colonel 
Ephraim Williams, « soldier of the old French war. 

“Dartmouth College was named after Lord Dart- 
mouth, who subscribed a large amount and was 
President of the First Board of Trustees. 


“ Brown University recéived its name from Hon. 
Nicholas Brown, who was a graduate of the college, 
went into business, became very wealthy, and en- 
dowed the college very largely. 

“Columbia College was called King’s College till 
the close of the war for independence, when it re- 
ceived the name of Columbia. 

“Bowdoin College was named after Gov. Bow- 
doin of Maine. 

“Yale College was named after Elihu Yale, who 
made very liberal donations to the college. 

“Colby University, formerly Waterville College, 
was named after Mr. Colby of Boston, who gave 
$50,000 to the college in 1866. 

“ Dickinson College received its name from Hon. 
John Dickinson. He made a very liberal donation 
to the college, and was president of the board of 
trustees for a number of years.”— Yale Courant. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THE Italian ministry has given official notice, 
that the Government of Italy will be transferred to 
Rome before the end of September. . 


Tue Annual Fair of the American Institute was 
opened, September 7th, at the Empire Rink, corner 
of Sixty-third-st. and Third Avenue, New York city. 


Tue National Musical Congress has been in ses- 
sion in Steinway Hall, New York city, during the 
last week. 

Gen. Stewart L. WooprorD was nominated, by 
the Convention at Saratoga on the 7th inst., as the 
candidate of the Republican party for Governor, and 
Segismund Kauffman for Lieutenant-Governor, of 
the State of New York. 


Carer Justice CHASE has been stricken with 
paralysis at the residence of his son-in-law, Senator 
Sprague, in R. Island. His recovery is considered 
doubtful. He is unable to walk, and his mind seems 
shattered. 


Dr. M. B. Ripe writes to the Presbyterian 
Banner from Heidelberg, that the King of Prussia 
“is an earnest Christian, as is Yon Moltke, the plan- 
ner of campaigns ; while Von Roon, the minister of 
war, is one of the comparatively few men in Germany 
who gather their households daily and lead their 
devotions.” 


THe Empress Eugenie has fled to Belgium! 
France is proclaimed a Republic ! Such are the an- 
nouncements immediately following the surrender of 
the Emperor Napoleon and the army of Marshal 
McMahon. As soon as the news of the surrender. 
was fully known in Paris, the people seem to have’ 
risen almost en masse, and compelled the Corps Legis-: 
latif at its next session, Sunday noon, Sept. 4, to: 
decree the decheance (forfeiture) of the Empire. A’ 
provisional government was at once installed at the 
Hotel de Ville, the old revolutionary center. It 


consists of eleven well known Republicans, includ-|_ 


ing Henri Rochefort, (who was liberated from prison 
as soon as the republicans gained the ascendancy), 
with Gen. Trochu as President and Minister of war. 
Jules Favre is Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
press was declared free, and political amnesty pro- 
claimed. The revolution was effected without 
opposition and without bloodshed. The change 
does not seem to have much advanced the hope of 
peace. The new government breathes the spirit of 
war, and the Prussians are rapidly advancing 
toward Paris. Reports are rife however of negoti- 
ations and propositions for a settlement, and the 
latest accounts indicate that the French are getting 
anxious for peace. The provisional government is 
said to be composed of able, experienced men, and 
enlists much sympathy and many wishes for its suc- 
cess, The announcement of the official recognition 
of the new Republic by the United States Govern- 
ment created much joy in Paris. The English Gov- 
ernment has instructed its minister to recognize it as 
the government de facto. The event produces a pro- 


found sensation, especially among republicans, 
throughout Europe. 


P. 8. Switzerland has Officially recognized the | 


new government of France. The Prussian advance 





guard is within ten miles of Paris. 


. 
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Aunouncoments ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Ciecu.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of 
members, 40. Land,228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bratz Commu- 
nism Or CompLex Marariace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings, 8, The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seckers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will-reccive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising aud 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. P 

SILK GOODS, 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE . 
(WatLircrorp Communitr), WALLINGForD, Conn, — 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

Waiiirerorp Communrry, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Satvarion yrou Sin,tae Exp or Curistian Farrn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. : 

History or Amenican Soctatisus, By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00, To subscribers of the Cmou.an 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tae Trarrza’s Going; & Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; byS. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
ip cloth, $1.50. 

Maxey Comrmxnce; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse, . A. 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, $0 cente 

Omou.as,” unbound. Price, $1.60 per 

volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. : 

The above works are for sale at the Cmcutar office, ‘ 

Mussas, Tavaxer & Couraxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 


‘London, have the History or American SociaLisus, and the 
|. Trapper’s Guipsg for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications. . ’ 





